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CGN''".NUED FROM MGE 2 — 

of these other tests is the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) , which is very similar to 
the S-B, including a similar vocabulary list. 

S-B and WISC aren’t exactly what most people 
think of when they imagine an IQ test since the ab- 
st'ra.ct-pattern type of question usually associated 
with the tests are absent. There are, of course, 
tests relying completely on non-verbal items such as 
completing an abstract design. The Raven Progessive 
Matrice test is the most common of these, and Jensen, 
et al make much of the fact that blacks do poorly on 
it. 

However, according to an article in Sociology To- 
day , black students taking a special new math course 
score "normally" on the Raven test. This indicates 
that the Raven test measures only a narrow and easily 
acquired mathematical --type skill. 

Although Hemstein, Jensen and the others are 
now considered by most of the scientific community 
to be extremists, the fact is they have been able to 
get media coverage for their ideas. Many fear what 
they could do if left unchallenged, 

"The message that present-day Social Darwinians 
are transmitting is clearly an attempt to counteract 
grov/ing popular support for socially progressive leg- 
islation and needed reforms," says SESPA. "The thes- 
is is simply that poor people are poor not because it 
is in the nature of a capitalist;: society to produce 
great disparities in material well-being among people, 
but rather because poor people are, on the average, 
genetically unqualified to climb out of their pover- 
ty." 

Or as Dr, Poussaint asked, "If the white public 
(including George WaLiace) now can deny its responsi- 
bility by suggesting that blacks are genetically 
defective- -that is, ' slums don't make niggers, nig- 
gers make slums'- -what will this mean?", 
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DOING THINGS THE MILITARY WAY: 

OFFICE OF PETROLEUM ALLOCATION BEING RUN BY MILITARY 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--Amid the barrage of informa- 
tion, analysis and advice pouring forth from Wash- 
ington on how Americans can cope with the current 
"energy crisis" one starling and disturbing event 
has gone relatively unnoticed. 

Tucked safely away in the Interior Department 
is an Office of Petroleum Allocation (OPA)--estabr 
lished by executive order--whose job it is to deter^ 
mine priorities for petroleum use- -particularly in 
the area of gasoline, jet and diesel fuels and heat- 
ing oil. 

The OPA also has responsibility to develop ^d 
implement- -should it be necessary--a &el rationing 
plan. 

While the OPA is now only one of more than a 
dozen government bureaus in some way related to deal- 
ing with the so-called "energy crisis" , it has been 
noted that should gas rationing be necessary, the 
OPA would become the major force in Nixon's newly 
created Energy Emergency Action Group (which coor- 
dinates all energy policy) now headed by his "energy 
czar" John Love. 

While the significance of such an office has 
been noted by a few publications, virtually no one 
has noted that the OPA is being totally staffed by 
active and "retired" military personnel brought ov- 
er from the Pentagon within the last month. 


^el^and Maj , Gen. Brpnt Scpwcraft,,a top Presadential 

s deputy^; gives' tKe, Nikon 
Administration a°dl€idAi|- ftoft-civilaAn''Atindsphei^^^^ 

Most people in the Interior Department also 
fear that this military tone may create even more 
hsotility toward gas rationing than is presently 
expected. This problem will be even further ag- 
gravated when Americans learn that Reich has al- 
ready begun to set priorities for fuel allocation 
--and that top priority went for Defense Depart- 
ment allocations. 

On November 28, the OPA announced that it was 
"commandeering" 825.8 mil lion ^gallons of petroleum 
from 22 oil companies under provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, Under that act, the 
Pentagon has the power to compel oil companies to 
sell oil to them first. It also makes it possible 
for oil companies to break contracts with civilian 
customers in order to supply the Defense Department 
and armed services. This is the first time that 
the provisions of the 1950 Defense Productions Act 
has ever been applied to the petroleum industry. 

These men, like General Haig, now work in 
civilian clothes, and when mentioned by name in any 
of the articles being written by the press on the 
energy situation are never identified with their 
military rank. For example, in an article dealing 
with OPA, Business Week describes one of Reich's 
appointees, Robert C. Gillette, as "acting director 
of operations," whose job could "take on more res- 
ponsibility as OPA grows," Business Week did not 
mention that Gillette, known as "Bing" to his : 
friends is a Navy captain and Pentagon expert in 
petroleum. 


Tliis revelation was made in detail by syndica- 
ted columnists Evans and Novak in their November 24 
column. The columnists, considered by most observ- 
ers to be sympathetic to the Nixon administration, 
noted that "the federal agency [OPA] exerting life- 
or-death power over the American economy. . ,is be- 
ing run by a crusty three-star admiral who privately 
vows the program will work the 'military way no 
matter what the public wants." 

He is Vice Admiral Eli. T. Reich, 60, who qui- 
etly "retired" from the Navy last month after serv- 
ing 38 years. His last job in the Pentagon was dep- 
uty assistant Defense Secretary for Logistics. 

According to Evans and Novak, Reich has brought 
more than 15 retired or active duty military offic- 
ers (colonels or above) into the OPA, and "more are 
on the way." 

Reich is quoted in the column as having declar- 
ed "I don't give a damn for the public image. We're 
not here to create an image. We're to do a job- -my 
way. And that's the military way." 

Apparently, although Reich is not concerned with 
image, many in Washington, including those in the 
Interior Department who have observed Reich's arriv- 
al are They are especially concerned that a mil- 
itary presence in the OPA, added to the overwhelm- 
ing military presence lent to the Whlte^House staff 
by "retired" Gen. Alexander Haig, and -hrs s%aff, cu^^ 

Ted mostly frM 'the Tenta|6A^-^ wiri;-as_ Ji; Ffel 
hardt, former West' PoiTitgr PresMdntiAl'tfodn- 
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Other such names to watch out for are Air 
Force Lt. Col. R.D. (Deek) Hensley, (Reich's admin- 
istrative assistant), Air Force Major General James 
Curtin, director of ocerations. Army Colonel James 
Scanlan, and Colonel William Steger also serve on 
the Reich team. 

While the increased use of military personnel 
in civilian roles by Nixon prasbably doesn't sit 
well with most Americans, it would probably be ac- 
cepted without too much criticism were it not that 
increasing tension resulting from the expanding 
Watergate scandal plus the "energy crisis" is caus- 
ing many people in Washington and elsewhere to take 
a closer look at the situation. 

Recently, syndicated columnist and Nixon crit- 
ic Jack Anderson ran a column detailing a Nixon 
"contingency plan" for the call-up of federal troops 
in case of a domestic crisis. Anderson says that 
"the President has the power to implement the plans 
, . .any time he feels conditions 'make it imprac- 
ticable to enforce the laws."' 

Anderson says that the "details of the mili- 
tary takeover are laid out in a classified contin- 
gency plan known as the 'Garden Plot.'" He points 
out that Nixon has "surrounded himself with men who 
would probably carry out his orders without ques- 
tioning them," Anderson says that concern about a 
possible takeover has been expressed "at the high- 
est level of government," (The Washington Post , 

which regularly runs Anderson's, cblupi, -refused to 
run t hr ^ eh are in f ^ t hat ^it -^was e thet i eal . 
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however, has been other material, recently published 
the Boston Phoenix , an alternative paper. In a 
recent article entitled "The Fourth Reich: Watch It 

Crash" by Carl Oglesby, former president of Students 
for a Democratic Society, now researching into the 
Kennedy assassination and Watergate, Washington 
reporter Tristan Coffin expresses fear that the OPA 
military clique might be the foundation for possible 
military takeover. 


[See graphics section for photo to go with this 
storyv See also packets #549 § 559 for background 
to this story and other graphics.] 

"LIP IS.^THE NEWJ'.DArTHAT EMERGES; 'irgnTHli, MORNINGS " 
stalemate CONTINUES BETWEEN LIP WORKERS AND COMPANY 

By Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 


Coffin, a long-time critic of the defense est- 
ablishment and author of several books on the sub- 
ject, is quoted as fearing that when the energy 
shortage hits the U.S. in full at the beginning of 
J^uary (a date Business Week also sees as the pos- 
sible onset of actual rationing) Nixon will declare 
a state of national emergency and this group will 
spring into action, moving to clamp down on the 
country. 

This scenario, taken along with the description 
of powers laid out by Anderson, make the concern, at 
least difficult to dismiss. And, the hard fact that 
the men determining priorities for fueling this coun- 
try are military men make it worthy of some consid- 
eration. 






PARIS (LNS) — For a brief moment in the last 
week in November, a red flag with the word "Lip" 
in white letters flew from the top of the ancient 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. It was the flag of 
the Lip Watch Company workers who have been fight- 
ing since last May to keep their jobs--jobs that 
the company management had planned to eliminate. 

The Lip Company was a family- owned watch com- 
pany which produced "high quality" expensive wat- 
ches in a factory in Bescancon nearttfee gwl 
der. Recently, it was taken over by Ebauches SA, 
a Swiss multinational corporation which also owns 
the Longines (watch) Company. The firm supposedly 
had been losing money, due: egpecj.allyltp cpmpeti- 
tion from cheaper, watches from the United States 
and Japan. So, last April the company announced 
plans for "restructuring" and layoffs . 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 

These words are Standard English as opposed to 
colloquial, with the enqjhasis on literature. The on- 
ly way children would know a lot of them is by reading 
a lot on their own, mainly English literature, or by 
living in a middle or upper class home where they 
might be used. 

Motivation? Yes. Class background? Yes, Intel- 
ligence? Hardly. Yet an adult who can define 30 of 
these words has a seven point leadeover an adult who 
Knows only 22 of them. 

Of course vocabulary is only pait of the test. 

At the "Average Adult" level the other sections are 
2) Ingenuity; 3) Difference Between Abstract Words; 

4) Arithmetic; 5) Proverbs; 6) Orientation; 7) Essen- 
tial Differences; and 8) Abstract words. 

Some such as 3) and 8) are just diguised vocabu- 
lary. But those tests which do not rely on that kind 
of word knowledge are even more slanted towards atti- 
tudes and background. In some cases the difference 
between right and wrong seems to depend only on the 
style of language used and so mush reflect the tester's 
prejudices. Many implcitly measure attitudes and be- 
liefs; others do so explicitly. For example: 

Qc Why do w@ stscb (on* Yis&d io h.cci)s) Ssncctox’s 
and Congveasmen? 

HIGH IQ ANSWER: Eteoting SenatoTs makea govern- 

ment reaponaihle to the ■people. 

LOW IQ ANSWER: Senatora help control the peoDle 

^n the U.S. or ^ 

Q: What 'a the tMngrto do if you^ re on your way 

to acMool 'md yo-U' noti'berydu're irC danger of being late? 

HIGH IQ ANSWER: '- 'Hurry ' 3 (i -'[rmrc-' 

.'..'LOW IQ ANSWER: Just keep on going, 

.'hurt r.cc] n:-. gnhig. 

For thia particular queation^ the manual atatea 
that only thoae reaponaea that auggeat hurrying are 
acceptable." v 

I ®o much for the Standard-Binet , which Jensen calls 
the standard for the measurement of intelligence" .All 
other tests have been, validated, on the basis of 
3^ 'correlations <witeh-fH^'S^Bl?' >.',;^^ 

([CONTINUED ON 'INSiDE 'iFRONT COVER -| 
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downs, and demonstrations. June 12, the management 
announced that they were filing for bankruptcy and 
the workers woild receive neither their salaries nor 
their vacjltioti pay. 

The workers acted by seizing two managers of 
the factory in their offices and searching their 
files. They found plans to lay off nearly half of 
the Lip workers starting on June 15 and ending in 
August. They also discovered documents talking about 
the company's plans tO] put aside 5 million francs 
( $1.2 million) to finance the firing of the workers 
as well as aonther 2 million francs ($500,000) for 
"social disturbances (fprseeable if this plan is put 
into effect)." Another document revealed plans for 
a wage freeze and another outlined methods of po- 
lice surveillance of union militants at the factory. 

Several hundred police moved in and freed the 
two managers . Several workers were inpiured in the 
assault. 

The next day, the 1300 workers seized their 
factory "to safeguard our tools". For two months 
the workers held the factory and continued to pro- 
duce watches, selling them at reduced prices to 
supporters all over France, and touring the country 
to tell people why they took their action. 

When the national riot police moved in on Aug- 
ust 14 the workers simply moved their "factory" 
to another location in town where they continued 
to produce watches. 

Since the very tfeginnihg of i'the factory^ taker-; 
over, the workers have been able to pay themselves 
--"wildcat paydays"-- without the management taking 
Its usual large. chunk of the profits. At the end of 
October, riot p6l ice encircled 1 the "People.^s House" 
in Bescancon where the Lip workers' committees (for- 
med during the occupation to perform such jobs as 
communications, bookkeeping, and selling) had their 
headquarters. v ^ 
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The police were expecting to confiscate the mon- 
ey for the next wildcat payday which they thought 
would be distributed there. (The company Considers 
e money theirs, since they claim the material for 
making watches and the watches are stolen goods.) 

But the money had been distributed elsewhere and 
all the police were able to find was as small Eunount 
of cash and some equipment— all of which they took. 

In the time since the riot police first took 
over the factory, and after much debate, the Lip work- 
ers decided to register for unemployment. But they 
refuse to look for, or accept alternative employment. 
On the forms, they' write: 

WHAT JOB DO YOU WANT? Lip. 

UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES DID YOU LOSE YOUR PRE = 
VIOUS JOB? Occupation of the Lip factory by the riot 
police on August 14. 

Talks between the workers, the company and a 
government negotiator came to a halt at the begin- 
ning of Qctdbei*. At the last minute the government 
turned down compromise proposals presented by the 
CFDT (France’s second largest trade union federation.^ 
and other unions. The CFDT and otheruunions had cal- 
led for a return to the 40-hour week, retirement of 
all those who have reached the age of 55, and guar- 
anteed employment for those who could not be rehired 
at Lip immediately. These people would, however, 
have priority for furture jobs at the plant. 


BERKELEY WOMEN. FIGHT TO INSURE 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN CITY HIRING 

LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Calif, (LNS) --Seven Berkeley women 
are on trial for protesting the city’s failure to 
enforce its own Affirmative Action Law, 

The Affirmative Action Program, passed as law 
in July, 1972, is designed to make up for past dis- 
crimination against all women and minority men. 
However, women still hold only 25% of the city’s 
permanent jobs, almost all at low levels, the same 
percentage as a year ago . 

Hellena Dorsey, a black supervisor in the Ber- 
keley Parks and Recreation Department, had been el- 
igible for promotion for several years. However, 
last February, the Berkeley Recreation Supervisor 
passed over her, naming a friend of his, S White 
man who lived in another city and had less training 
and experience than Dorsey, to a position as Senior 
Supervisor. 

This was the second time she had been passed 
over, although she had been praised for doing an 
’'outstanding job” in her district. According to 
the Affirmative Action Program, when a position 
opens up, women, minorities, Berkeley residents or 
people working within the department should be pro- 
moted. 


But the government irefused. to agree to anything 
that would guarantee the workers jobs elsewhere, and 
insisted on a plan which would have involved at least 
160 firings. 

At a General Assembly, the Lip workers overwhelm- 
ingly voted to reject the government plan and vowed 
to continue fighting- for- their original demands — 
that no one loses their job and that the company 
remains intact. 

At a recent press conferencer at the Paris head- 
quarters of the CFDT, Lip workers presented a plan 
they had just drawn up for starting productiont 'without 
firing a single worker. Thespian will probably not 
get very far, though, because the Societe Generale 
(the government bank) refuses to lend the necessary 
funds. 

Later the same week, on November 24, Prime 
Minister Messmer sharply attacked the workers, call= 
ing then "illusionists" and "dreamers." 

The outcome of the Lip fight --a fight against 
the "inevitability of unemployment" -- is far from 
over. As a statement by a group of workers who put 
the flag up on top of the Notre Dame Cathedral said, 
"Lip is the flag of freedom planted in the midst of 
a world soaked with the blood of the workers. Lip 
is the new day that emerges in the morning." 


When Dorsey filed an appeal in protest, she was 
given a two-day suspension from her job without 
pay. She went on appealing and finally, on July 
24, supported by other women, she went to the City 
Council to demand a public hearing on her case, 

HeLIena:- and Jean Miller (who co- founded the 
Berkeley Women’s Affirmative Action Union) were 
arrested by plainclothesmen when they stepped put 
of the council chamber into the hall after address- 
ing the meeting. The arresting officers did not 
identify themselves and both women were charged with 
resisting arrest. 

Although disruptions at Berkeley City Council 
meetings are common, no one has been arrested be- 
fore. 

Until she was fired on August 24, Jean Miller 
was an assistant at the Berkeley Public Library, 
where her work included a Special Women’s Project, 
which she started. The project had been taken 
away from her, with the excuse that she was doing 
professional work and didn't have the qualifica- 
tions for it. Her firing goes against the Affirma- 
tive Action Program as well which states that you 
can’t be fired for lack of educational requirements 
if you have experience on the job. 

Miller was arrested a second time at the li- 
brary, along with two others, protesting her remov- 
al from the Women’s Project, which meant that it 


lipliplipliplipliplipliplipliplipliplipliplipliplip would probably be discontinued. She was later 

fired, 

"Can you state categorically that no one in the 

White House was involved," asked a reporter from the Monday after her firing, forty to fifty 

Washington Star News at a press conference, after women occupied the head librarian’s office. Six 

hearing that assistant special Watergate prosecutor v^omen, including Jean SM H§llpna .were-.a^^^^ 

Jill Volner's home was robbed. One woman was beaten by the police and charged 

"Can you state categorically that no one from with assault. Charges against one of these women 

the Washington Star News was involved?" retorted Whi te have been dropped. (more) . 

Hoijse spokesman Gerald Warren, "banging hisufist^on December 1, 1973 more... 

the podium in an uncharacteristic outburst", according Page 3 LIBERATION News Service 
to the New York Times. , 


The Berkeley Women's Affirmative Action Uni^ 
now demands Hellena Dorsey 's righffCil promotion 'urider 
the Affirmative Action Program; reinstatement of Jean 
filler on her job and giving her job running the 
Women's Project back, as stated in the Affirmative 
Action program; and the dropping of all criminal 
charges against the seven women still under indict- 
ment . 

Messages of support and donations for their le- 
gal expenses can be sent to the" Betkfe ley 'Womeh's Af- 
firmative Action Union, Box 840, Berkeley, Calif, 
94701 . 
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GOV'T OPENS PUBLIC LANDS IN WESTERN STATES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL EKTRACTION OF OIL FROM SHALE 

WASHINGTON, DC (LNS) -- Interior Secretary 
Rogers C.B. Morton has ordered federally-owned 
western shale oil lands opened for exploration by 
private industry in an experimental attempt to get 
oil out of shale, Morton claims it is "in the 
national interest" to turn to Shale as an additional 
energy source despite conservationists' objections 
that shale mining will cause maximum environmental 
damage for a minimum return. 

For example, it will take more than a ton of 
the richest shale in Colorado to produce one barrel 
of oil. The process includes reducing the shale to 
marble-sized pieces and then heating it to 900 de- 
grees Farenheit. The heat transforms the solid hy- 
drocarbons within the shale into petroleunii vapors 
which are ultimately condepsed into crude oil. 

Morton said that six tracts of publicly-owned 
land in Colorado, Utaih and ny-oming will be leased 
to priA^ate industry starting January 8, when the 
Bureau of Land Management office in Denver will 
accept offers for one of two Colorado tracts. In 
each of the five following months, one of the re- 
maining tracts will be offered. 

The first Colorado tract will be strip-mined, 
a process that results in the nearly total destruc- 
tion of the land.:' Landslides, erosion and water 
siltation are the major results, not to mention 
the scarrring of the lan4 with long trenches dug 
into the eart;h and piles of rocks and debris pushed 
off to the side. 

Once land is stripped, it is useless for any- 
thing else. Agriculture is impossible, water un= 
usable, and living in the ?irea pecomes dangerous 
due to floods and slides. 

The Environmental Impact Assessment Project, 
sponsored by the Institute of Ecology, strongly 
opposed Morton's decision. Malcolm R- Baldwin, 
the project's director, told the Washington Post 
that Morton's decision "simply ignoitid the envir- 
onmental consequences of a program that will have 
a minimum impact on energy needs but a maximum 
impact on the environment." 

Specifically, the project's report by a group 
of university scientists and specialists from the 
Oil shale region said that developing the six sites 
would have !i'lmmense adverse environmental effects," 


including: 

— polluting the Colorado River with tremen- 
dous amounts of salty water from minefoperations 
and piles of used shale. 

— poisoning humans, wildlife and plants with 
such toxic byproducts as mercury, cadmium, lead 
and flourine. 

-- disrupting plant life on 80,000 acres of shale 
lands with no likelihood of re-vegetating them. 

-- polluting the air. 

And although the energy crisistwas cited as 
the immediate reason for opening up public lands 
to private industry, Morton admitted that the 
actual oil production from shale -- i£ it works 
out to be commercially feasible -- will not begin 
until 1978 and won't be a large scale operation 
until a full ten years after that. 

Morton also added that although the Adminis- 
tration doesn't plan any federal subsidy for this 
initial phase, it is considering such "incentives" 
to stimulate the development of energy sources. 

In other moves attributed to the energy 
crunch, the States Land Commission in California 
is considering allowing oil companies to resume 
their offshore drilling in the Santa Barbara f'’ ' 1 

channel -- site of the 1969 massive oil spill which 
brought nationwide demands for a halt to offshore 
oil exploration. The Commission is expected to 
lift its ban on December 11. 

The city of Santa Barbara opposes the Com- 
mission and is supporting a bill in Washington 
which would cancel 38 drilling leases in federal 
waters and suspends another 29 leases in the offshore 
Santa Ynez unit for five years. 

Robert C. Sharp, representing a city envir- 
onmental advisory board, said that drilling in the 
previously untapped Santa Ynez oil field discovery, 
located in water three times deeper than any other 
offshore dril ling operation , would be "unusually 
hazardous." Noting that some of the drilling would 
be done from floating vessels instead of fixed 
platforms. Sharp added that "it just makes sense 
to keep the oil in the channel as a reserve until 
technology is improved." 
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WOUNDED KNEE BUMEER STICKERS AVAILABLE 

SIOUX FALLS , S .D . ( LNS ) — The Wounded Knee 
Deferise/Offehse Committee is selling bumper stick- 
ers to raise money for upcoming trials. They read: 
"American Indian Movement /Survivors of Wounded 
Knee/l890,i9T3^" in black letters on a red back- 
ground. They cost $1 if you send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, |l. 15 otherwise. Send orders 
and contributions to: 

Wounded Knee Defense/Offense Committee 

P.O. Box 255 

Sioux Falls , South Dakota 57102 
' -30-. ■ : 
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RADI CAL MEDI A BULLET'i n' BOAJ^D VnYeRMA'l' NEWSLEtfl 

from: Vocations for Social Change, 4911 Telegraph 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94609. (415) 653-6535. 

Vocations for Social Change is a work collective 
oriented toward organ i zing people in their work- 
places for social change. At present the col lective 
Is composed of 2 men and 3 women (two of whom are 
part-time). Our major project is the bi-monthly 
pub 1 i cat ion of Workforce , an organizational tool 
and resource directory which focuses on a special 
area of organizing each issue. We are now looking 
for two women who are into radical and feminist 
politics. 

The work involves answer ing mai 1 , keeping up 
wi th f i les and a mai 1 ing 1 1st, writing^ editing, 
laybut, and everything else involved in the pro- 
duction of a magazine. We would prefer people with 
experience in political or media projects , but part 
of working collectively involves learning and shar- 
ing skills. We can offer a subsistence salary and some 
help in finding a place. 

* , * A 

from: Stonewall Nation Media Collective, 1724 20th 
St., N.W., Washington DC 2Q009. 

Stonewall Nation Media Col lective is a groufi 
of gay men involved in producing weekly radio shpvjs 
on gay culture and gay lifestyles. Through a mix- 
ture of music, poetry and news, we seek to give our 
listeners a feeling for the variety of the gay ex- 
perience . 

We would like contact with other such groups 
throughout the country with a view toward* e>:changir 
tapes and information. We are also looking for gay 
singers, and musicians to perform, via rrecdrd, 
on our shows . 


l FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS DECEMBER 1',' 1973 

GO GSB 

Gay Activists Alliance Gay Switchboard 
PO Box 2554 1724 20th St. NW 

Washington 20013 Washington 20009 

Stonewall Nation Media Collective GR 
1724 20th St NW 
Washington 20009 

Earth Works GBS 

1724 20th St NW 

Washington 20009 ' 

from: Paredon Records, Box 889, Brooklyn, NY 11202 

Paredon ' s fa1 1 , 1973 record catalogue i s now 
available. Their latest releases include Barbara 
Dane's "I Hate The Capitalist System," and "Che 
Guervara Speaks." "A Grain of Sand is the first 
record album of songs by and about Asians in 
America. Altogether there are 19 records aval lable ! 
plus The Vietnam Songbook. And order blank is in- 
cluded with the catalogue. 

* A A 

frpm: Cambridge-Goddard Graduate School, c/o Facultys 
Hiring Committee, 5 Upland Rd., Cambridge, 

Mass. 02 Ho 

Camb r i dge'"Godda rd is now accepting applications 
for faculty appointments for 1974-5. Faculty con- 
duct year-long intensive programs of combined 
study and political action in a unique school; 
one year appointment on a part-time basis. Write for 
job description and other information. 

* A A 

from: Tha Rest of the News, 306 East State St., 

Ithaca, N.Y. 14850, (607) 273-4139. 


■ ■ ^ 

from: LNS 

We've di scovered our first wrong address on the 
10th edition of the i'Radical Publications and Organ- 
izations'' list. Please note that "For The People'! 
is located at 637 So. Main St., Fall River, Mass. 

02721. 

Because there have already been some misundbr- 
standings, we want tp emphasize that this list Is 
made up of Liberation News Service subscribers only . 
We limit it to that simply because we couldh ' t p|)s- 
sibly be up on all the papers and groups that shpuld 
be included and we don't want to disappoint anyone 
by acci dential ly leaving them off the list. 

I f you know of anyone who is not an LNS sub- 
scriber but would like other people to know of their 
existence, tell them to send their name, address 
and a short description to us and we'll print it in 
the RMBB. The following is a list of gay groups 
in the Washington DC area which a friend sent In to 
us. 

Washington Area Gay Community Council GO 

PO Box 40552 

Pal isades Station 

Washington DC 20016 


The Rest of the News has just completed a 
special report on the Nixon administration and the 
impeachment crisis. The 15-minute tape analyzes \ 
Nixon's system of justice— wiretaps, "no-knock" 
searches, and preventative detention; his economic 
program of freezing wages in a period of runaway 
inflation and rising corporate profits; and his 
foreign pol icy of intervention in PortugueserAf ri ca , 
the Chilean coup, and Indochina. 

Actualities obtained at factories, campuses, 
and streetcorners around the country are included. 
There are also selections from two songs distribu- 
ted by Radio Free People in madrigal-bl uegrass and 
ballad style. The two songs are given in full after 
the report (8 minutes) and there is also an imag- 
inative 1 minute cut from KPFA, Berkeley, that 
shows what can be done with Nixon's speeches and 
a razor blade. 

This 25 minute program is available for $10 

The Rest of the News' expanded subscription 
service Includes a weekly 10 minute tape on a 
national issue; phone feeds on subjects of current 
interest; and occasional 10, 15 , and 30 minute 
programs. For more information, get in touch, 

END OF RMBB FOR TODAY — — 
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GOODWILL INDUSTRIES: WORKING CONDITIONS' X'DEGRAOfflG : ‘ 

TO ANY HUMAN BEING" 

LIBERATION News Service 

[This is an edited version of an article by Keta 
Miranda which appeared in People's Worldo] 

Los Angeles (LNS)--All across the country. Goodwill 
Industries is a charity which claims to offer rehab- 
ilitation to handicapped people through work „ Every 
big city has at least one Goodwill thrift shop where 
goods manufactured or repaired by handicapped people 
are sold along with second hand items o 

Goodwill Industries of Southern California is 
a $4o3 million industry. And according to a study 
by the Committee for Rights of the Disabled (CRD]^ 
Goodwill is guilty of running sweatshops and discrim- 
inating on the basis of race and physical abilities. 

There are three types of employees at Goodwill, 
The first category is trainee-clients, who are phys- 
ically handicapped people who are referred to Good- 
will through the Vocational Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment, Usually, after three months they are re-categ- 
orized as client-employees. However, most of the 850 
client-employees in Los Angeles are people who come 
off the street and .are simply in need of work. 

The third category is the staff of skilled and 
service workers who act as supervisors in the plant, 
and as guidance counselors . Of the 35 on the Los An- 
geles staff, only six are from minority groups and 
only one is handicapped. Meanwhile, many of the cli- 
ent-employees have worked twenty or more years with- 
out promotion. 

"The wage range for the client-employee is 
broad--as low as 70 cents an hour, and in a very few 
cases as high as three dollars an hour," says Leonard 
Potash of CRD, "The median wage for over 800 workers 
is an abysmal $1,35 per hour; and 65% of the employees 
earn below the $1.65 minimum wage," 

The California Labor Code allows a "non-profit 
sheltered workshop" to pay less than minimum wage to 
any person whose "earning capacity is impaired by 
advanced age, physical disability or mental defied; 
iency," 

Les Benson, former staff counselor at Goodwill, 
was "terminated" from his job after he attempted to 
organize workers to demand the minimum wage, Benson 
charges that the plants are "little Atticas" because 
of prison-like conditions. He cites "forced overtime 
of the disabled workers. If the workers refuse, they , 
are threatened with firing, but if they do work over- 
time there is no way they can collect overtime pay." 

There are 34 behavioral rules for the workers, 
which are degrading to any human being," Benson cont- 
inued, "These rules are used to penalize workers by 
plant supervisors. And there is simply no redress 
procedure," 

In its study, CDR interviewed workers about 
environmental conditions at Goodwill, They found 
that there is excessive noise, detrimental to health, 
and inadequate ventilation. Employees have fainted 
from the heat in the plants, and fiom the fumes of 
chemicals used for furniture stripping and mattress 
sterilization. 


are overcrowded and cluttered with materials. Light- 
ing, especially for close work, is often inade- 
quate," says the CRD study. 

Potash concluded that until there is a real 
employee organization there will be no protection 
for the Goodwill workers. "The CRD in conjunction 
with other organizations of the disabled will rep- 
resent the workers until there is such a workers 
organization at Goodwill." 
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[Note to editors: See packet #568 for more back- 
ground on this story.] 

MADISON TEAMSTER RANK ^ FILE FIGHT 
TAKEOVER BY INTERNATIONAL: 

"DICTATORSHIP , THAT ' S WHAT IT I S" 

LIBERATION News Service 

MADISON, Wisconsin (LNS) — On November 20, Team- 
ster Local 695 of Madison held its first general 
membership meeting Since the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters suddenly clamped a trusteeship 
on the local early in November. And the Internation- 
al got more than it bargained for. 

Though the move to smash Local 695 was a shock, 
it did not come as a totaT surprise. During the past 
five years the Madison local has maintained polit- 
i^nlTpositlons conspicuously independent of the pro- 
Nixon International president Frank Fitzsimmons, 
voicing strong opposition to both the war in South- 
east Asia and the 5.5% wage guidelines. It refused 
to support Nixon's re-election and backed the cam- 
paign of Madison's radical mayor Paul Soglin. 

But most threatening to the International leader- 
ship was the Local's growing reputation for activism. 
After the election of Don Eaton as secretary-treas- 
urer five years ago, the Local initiated a perpetual 
organizing drive which has seen its membership grow 
by leaps and bounds. 

Unlike most Teamster Locals and the Internation- 
al, which tend to favor "labor peace" over the strug- 
gle to win rank and file demands, 695 conducted three 
strikes in the last year alone. It took $50,000 
worth of damages, a number of arrests > and the ex- 
penditure of many union dollars, but the strike agai- 
nst Madison's General Beverage fesulted in an un- 
precedented 5Q% wage increase. And the militant 
Local was giving more and more support to other strug- 
gling unions as well. 

All of these activities made the leaders of 
Teamster Local 290 in Milwaukee, long the leading 
Teamster power in the state, especially insecure, ’ 
The rapidly growing 695 threatened their power and 
frightened them with the prospect that militancy in 
one union would rub off bn another. 

The Local's elections, scheduled for December, 
must have initially provided some hope for Fitzsim- 
simmons and his buddies in Milwaukee"^ since the for- 
mer Secretary-treasurer of 695, "Cadillac Al" Mueller, 
set up a slate of candidates to oppose the current 
Local leadership. Mueller felt t/sat the Teamsters' 
relationship with Madison's bus iTiess community had 
been unduly strained by the activities of the Local, 


"Employees often work in cramped spaces which fueller mounted a campaign of loaded issues. 
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charging things like misuses o£ union funds, il- 
legality, violence, and association with leftists. 
But the rank and file wasn’t impTessed. Instead, 
a real political debate developed around the issue 
of independent and militant unionism. And to the 
chagrin of the International, surveys showed that 
the anti-Fitzsimmons slate would win by as much as 
5 to 1. 

The threats of losing the election and in-, : ^ 
creased rank and file participation in local 695 
was too great a risk for the International and the 
Milwaukee leadership. So on November 2, Interna- 
tional representative Frank Ranny and Secretary- 
treasurer of Local 200 Jim Jesinski were sent to 
Madison to force the resignation of all officers 
and business agents (elected full-time union rep- 
resentatives) of Local 695. They took over the 
treasury, cancelled the election, and imposed a 
trusteeship that is to last a year and a half. 

The typical union meeting has difficulty find- 
ing a quorem. On November 20, hundreds of members 
showed up, including many who hadn't visited the 
hall in years. Members of the Teamsters for Dem- 
ocracy (TFD)^formed immediately after the takeover 
to oppose the International's action and restore 
home rule j leaf letted outside. 

At the podixim were three International repre- 
sentatives. Along three walls, surrounding the mem- 
bership, were a dozen unfamiliar business agents, 
prepared to keep order. A few bulges under their 
arms let everyone know just how prepared they were. 

The meeting began when Roy Lane from Local 200 
introduced Jim Jesinski. Jesinski announced that ^ 
due to "the recent bad publicity. Local 695 was now 
in emergency trusteeship, the coming local election 
was cancelled, certain business agents were fired 
and others hired, and that he alone was now in 
charge. He added that he would now answer all 
questions to most everyone's satisfaction. As it 
turned out, he was severely mistaken. 

The first question was asked by Jim Marketti, 
one of the Local's militant business agents who had 
refused to resign and was later fired by the Inter- 
national. He broke the tension with the most ob- 
vious question— why the emergency trusteeship? 
Jesinski smiled and said he didn't know. He sug- 
gested that Marketti write a letter to Fitzsimmons, 
maybe he would know. That patronizing answer 
brought an indignant show of hands from the floor. 

An older worker in the back stood up and asked 
who Jesinski was kidding about local 695 getting 
bad publicity in the newspapers. "There is not a 
single organization in the whole damn country with 
a worse reputation than the International Teamsters 
— so don't give us that nonsense about bad publi- 
city." Dozens of members applauded the remark. 

Next, a small grey-haired man spoke with dif- 
ficulty. "You think the people aren't good enough 
to choose their own leaders. We don't need people 
like you here; we can do a better job ourselves." 

A continuing series of unanswered questions 
byilt the anger up in the room and the business 
agents were getting edgy. Jesinski , obviously sha- 
ken, tried to cool things down. "On Nove mber 27th, 
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at 10 A.M., there will be a hearing open to any- 
one who wants to testify about the pros a... cons 
of trusteeship." But rather than having i: : mol- 
lifying effect, dozens of hands shot up in pro- 
test. 

"How do you expect us to come to a hearing 
at ten in the morning?" yelled an astounded mid- 
dle-aged Teamster. 

"People work around here, or did you forget 
that?" shouted someone else. 

Finally, a young Teamster near the front sug- 
gested a vote to change the time of the hearing 
to the evening or Saturday. But, the trustees saw 
this as a dangerous move. Jesinski responded im- 
mediately, "There will be no votes here. We 
make all the decisions." 

An older worker in the rear stood up in ang- 
uish. "Why the hell do we have a meeting if we 
can’t vote on anything? What's going on here?" 

Another man yelled, "Dictatorship, that's 
what it is." 

At that. Lane grabbed the microphone from 
Jesinski in an attempt to restore order. But be- 
fore he could speak, a man in the second row add 
dressed him. "If the rank and file could take a 
vote around here all you trustees would be out the 
door. " 

That was too much for Lane, whose face turned 
red as he screamed into the microphone, "Nobody 
threatens me around herej If you don't like it 
hefe, there's the door. We run this local now and 
there, will be order.' And if there's any more trou- 
ble, there are people here that will see you out." 

Meanwhile, a beefy business agent from Mil- 
waukee, Red Phlarchek, walked around the room un- 
til he stood menacingly over the belligerent young 
Teamster. It was clear that the suggestion of a 
vote was an intolerable threat. And the shadow 
of Big Red clarified what the trusteeship is all 
about . 

A tense silence descended until a guy in the 
back asked why all the body guards were standing 
around the room. Jesinski, feeling tougher now, 
retorted, "I want them here, and that's good 
enough reason." At that, a rank and filer jumped 
forward, blurted out his name and where he worked, 
and opened his jacket screaming, "Look fellas, 
no guns, no guns!" And people sort of laughed. 
They laughed because there was nothing else to do. 
A few minutes later the meeting was adjourned. 

Many Teamsters for Democracy members who were 
there felt that it was a good meeting. The oper- 
atingmethods of the trusteeship had been ex- 
posed and challenged by the rank and file. Mass 
leaf letting had nken place successfully, A court 
case against the tru.steesh2.p is about to commence. 
TFD committees are forrrJ.ng i,a plants throughout 
the I'adison area. Axv' the meeting that evening 
proved that large numbers o,f rank and file team? 
sters are ready to get together around the issue 
of union democracy. 
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STUDENT OPPOSITION GATHERS EDUCE IN SOUTH KOREA 
LIBERATION News Service 

SEOUL, South Korea (LNS) -- Opposition to the 
regime of President Park Chung Hee has recently 
snowballed into a large-scale student offensive : 
that seriously threatens the government » The 
demonstrations were mainly protesting the state 
of martial law, which Park declared in December 
1971 when he dissolved the National Assembly, im- 
posed press censorship, outlawed the opposition New 
Democratic Party (NDP) , and introduced an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which increased his term 
as President . 

The first demonstration, involving about 400 
students, took place October 2 at Seoul National 
University (SNU) . The demonstrations gathered 
momentum throughout October and the first half of 
November. „ On November 9, 4 OOO students from 
Ewha's Women's University joined the protest. 

By November 12 , students in nine out of the 
twelve colleges in SNU were boycotting classes. 

On November 15, 2000 students from SNU staged a 

4-hour demonstration , clashing twice with police 
when they surged off the campus onto the streets. 
And on November 16, 180Q students staged street 

demonstrations in Seoul and 1500 students from 
Sudo Womer^s Normal College marched into the streets 
and were turned back by riot police. 

November 29 marked the third consecutive day 
of demonstrations with 5 OOO students participating 
in six protests throughout the city. The largest 
involved 4 OOO women from Ewha University, who 
demonstrated for five and a half hours outside the 
school gates where they were tear-gassed by about 
300 riot police. 

The general student council of Seoul Univers- 
ity has made public a list of demands which include 
the following: the immediate release of students 

in detention (several hundred have been arrested); 
guaranteed freedom of speech; amnesty to students 
involved in the protest; and an end to the univers- 
ity's role as a tool for the implementation of 
government policy. The students also demanded an 
investigation into the death of a library curator 
who was reportedly beated to death by police dur- 
ing an interrogation. 

Another cause of the demonstrations was the 
South Korean CIA '4 (SKCJA) August abduction of Kim 
Dae Jung, Park's nearly- successful opponent from 
the NDP in the 1971 election. Kim, an outspoken 
critic of the Park regime, had been living in 
Japan since just before Park in 5 )osed martial law. 

In August he was beaten and taken from Japan to 
Seoul where he was placed under house arrest for 
71 days, until he agreed to publicly withdraw from 
politics. 

The students are also protesting the operations 
of the South Korean CIA — Park's vast network of 
spies and informers who have infiltrated all the 
newspapers, universities and even high schools. 

Park's economic policies have also come under 
heavy criticism, especially those which increase 
South Korea's economic dependence on Japan. Korea 
was a Japanese colony from 1910 until 1945, and 
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South Korean student radicals and older, more 
conservative Koreans are united in their katred 
of Japan and fear of economic and military sub- 
jugation. 

In 1972, Japanese capital entering the Re- 
public of Korea (ROK) totalled $305 million, and 
$3 billion is anticipated for 1974-1978. However, 
to minimize anti-Japanese sentiment in Korea, 
Japanese businesses are only investing in small - 
to-medium sized companies. In 1972, Japan invested 
$67.4 million in 117 projects in South Korea. 

Japan's subservient relationship to Wash- 
ington does not seem to. be a focus of criticism 
in the opposition to Park. Within the broad- 
based opposition movement, there apparently are 
many who would choose American domination over 
Japanese, as the lesser of two evils. This re- 
mains true in spite of thehuge American military 
coirplexes which have been present in South Korea 
almost constsoitly since 1945, and the obvious 
American influence in every sphere of Korean life. 

Since 1949, the U.S. has given a total of 
ten billion dollars in economic and military 
aid to South Korea and is now paying $1 .5 billion 
for a five-year military modernization plan 
instigated in 1971, 

U.S. troops have been in South Korea for 
the past 29 years, supporting successive anti- 
communist regimes. In August, 1945, the Soviet 
Army (allied with the U.S. against Japan) drove 
Japanese troops from Korea, ending Japan's 35 - 
year colonial rule. The Soviet Army was assisted 
by Korean revolutionary forces under General 
Kim II Sung, later to become President of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Korea (DPRK - 
North Korea). 

In July 1945, Korea was divided at the 38th 
parallel into two zones, with Soviet troops 
stationed in the North and U.S. troops in the 
South — a partition similar to the one that 
divided Germany in 1945 . 

A popular front government with political 
authority throughout all of Korea was short- 
lived, and the U.S, placed Syng-man Rhee (who had 
been in exile in Washington) at the head of a 
puppet South Korean government. After two years 
of brutally repressing mounting opposition to his 
fegime, Rhee formally became President of the 
Republic of Korea in May 1948, backed up by a 
force of 80,000 American troops. 

That same month, after long and fruitless 
negotiations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
about holding UN-supervised elections in Korea, 
the DPRK was established in Pyongyang, headed by 
Kim II Sung, The U.S., of course, did not recog- 
nize ’the DPRK. Soviet supporting troops pulled 
out of North Korea by the end of 1948, and the U.S. 
troops withdrew from the South in June of 1949. 

Rhee's regime was marked by severe Repression. 
By the spring of 1950, 48,000 people were in 
prison for violating the catch-all, anti-commun- 
ist National Security Law, Guerrilla movements 
had started in the mountains, the students were 
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engaged in massive protests, and there was wide 
opposition in the labor sector « Rhee appealed to 
Washington for emergency assistance, and John Foster 
Dulles, then Republican advisor to the Secretary 
of State, went to Seoul and pledged continued BoS. 
support against the alleged threat of an invasion 
from the North. 

War broke out on June 25, 1950. Although the 
American press claimed that the war was instigated 
by an attack from the North, this has never been 
proved. In fact, ^arly news stories that were 
later repressed, told of incursions by Rhee' s army 
into the North, where it was repulsed and driven h 
back to the South. But whatever really happened, 
it was clear that Rhee's regime was fighting in- 
ternal opposition, and could not remain in power 
without declaring a national state of emergency and 
without the support of American troops. In elec- 
tions held a month before the fighting had started, 
less than 20 percent of Rhee's supporters had been 
elected, despite extensive intimidation of voters. 

The war went on for three years, until the 
entry of Chinese troops in support of North Korea 
created a military stalemate. On July 27, 1953, 
an: armistice was reached, and Chinese troops with- 
drew five years later. U.S. troops swhoweVer, 
ranai-ned and to date there are about 42,000 U.S. 
troops stationed in South Korea. 

In 1960, opposition to Rhee brought half a 
million students into the streets of Seoul . Accord- 
ing to an account by one of the militant student 
leaders, "the situation was so badly put of control 
that the Government called the 15th Korean Army 
Division into the city to restore order: the 

plan misfired badly -- many of the soldiers actually 
joined the students. 

"On 21 April all the professors of the Seoul 
Universities called upon Syng-mart Rhee to resign. 

The American ambassador. McCamagy went to speak 
to the President and requested him to resign so 
that the situation might be brought i\under control . 

He resigned on 26 April." 

Rliee was briefly succeeded by John M. Chang, 
who vacillated between wanting to keep friendly 
relations with the U.S. and wanting unity with the 
North. Students were demonstrating almost daily 
for unity, and a student march was scheduled to end 
in a meeting with North Korean students on May 19, 
1961 at the border in Panmunjom. The day before the 
ijieeting, a military coup toppled Chang under the pre- 
text that his policies were leading to a Copaunist 
takeover. General Park Chung Hee emerged as the 
new President of ROK. 

P 0 irk*s Tcgini© hsis bGcn E°t IcEst 3 -s X’ 6 px 6 ssiv 6 
as Rhee's. Under the 1961 Anti-Communist Act, 
advocating the establishment of relations between- 
the North and the South is a crime punishable by 
death, and at least 4 executions of opposition lead- 
ers are known to have taken place under this Act. 
Using the words "Yankee, Go Home" eanbe punished 
by one year' s inq)risonment under the same law. . 

Massive student uprisings in October, 1971, 
brought about an increase in government repression, 
especially for the students most active in wor kers' 
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struggles. One incident in 1970 that had re- 
sulted in many Students extending their 
protests to include workers' struggles was the 
self-immolation of a 23-year-old cloth cutter, vm 
who had led a demonstration of cloth workers 
which was crushed by police. 

The astonishihg growth of the ROK economy si 
since 1965 is largely due to the windfall ROK 
reaped from providing 3OOQO0O soldiers and 
nearly 100,000 civilians to aid the U.S war 
effort in Vietnam. In exchange, ROK received 
more than one billion dollars and an unspeci- 
fied ^ount of U.S. military equipment which 
was used in Vietnam and later turned over to 
the ROK army. 

However, the superficial prosperity in 
the cities, partly due to the presence of 
large military installations, does not hide the 
fact that the US. government's classic "devel- 
opment mode 1" has tSken -a heavy itbl'l ; on ithe 
formerly agricultural society. Briefly, this 
plan, used by theyUiSv;] in many third world 
coimtries, floods the country's markets with 
excess U.S. grain supplies, depressing farm 
income to the starvation point; bringin in ;i. 

U.S. industries and suggests to the farmers 
that they can stop starving if they move to the 
city and work for 10^ an hour at the plant; 
then keeps pumping in more food supplies so that 
1) there is always a large potential labor 

market to keep wages down, and 2) the people 
literally eat out of your hahd-- that is, 
without foreign food supplies, they'd starve. 

South Korean graih production has fallen 

off steadily in the last few years. In 1971, 
the ROK imported $400"mil lion worth of food, 
including $109 million from the U.S. Food For 
Peace Program. 

Several major American electronics firms, 
taking advantage of the strict anti-union, anti- 
strike laws, ship p.arts to factories in South 
Korea where workers are paid starvation wages, 
to assemble parts for shipment to U.S. and 
Asian markets. All atten 5 )ts at union organizing 

have been crushed by the government, except 
for the Korean Federation of Trade Unions, which 
is directly controlled by nine members of the 
South Korean CIA. 

Recent UN debates resulted in a small 
victory for Nc'rth Korea -- the dismantling of 
the UN Coimnission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea. This commission, 
set up in the height of the Cold War period, 
was just a legal cover for the presence of U.S, 
troops in the South. 

However, the resolution for the abolition 
of the U.S. Military- Command failed. Legally, 
Truman's "National Emergency," which got the 
U.S. into the Korean war, has never been 
terminated, giving Nixon the legal option to 
use the troops that are still ther®, and to 
deploy others, if the threat of a North-South 
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agreement becomes too'-great. 
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[Some of the background info, in this article comes 
from New Left Review and the Position Paper of the 
Friendship and Information Center.] 

IQ TESTS CHALLENGED BY CRITICS OF GENETIC SUPERIORITY 
THEORIES 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: In the Septentoer, i971 issue of 

Mlantic Harvard psychologist Richard Hemstein claim- 
ed that intelligence is inherited genetically, thus 
accounting for the inferior position of poor and third 
world people in society. In HemStein ' s words : 

Astthe wealth and conplexity of human society 
grow, there will be precipitated out of the mass of 
humanity a low-capacity (intellectual and otherwise) 
residue that may be unable to master the common occu- 
pations , c^not compete for success and achievement 
and are [sic] most likely to be bom to parents who 
have similarly failed 

"[In] times to come, as technology advances, the 
tendancy to be imemployed may run in the genes of a 
family about as certainly as bad teeth do now." 

Since the publication of his article Hemstein 
and other proponents of his thesis, like genetics pro- 
fessor Arthur Jensen of the University of California 
(Berkeley) and Stanford University electrical engin- 
eer William Shockley , have encountered heavy criticism. 

SESPA (Scientists and Engineers for Social and 
Political Action) have called these men "current Soc- 
ial Darvrinians" pushing a "slightly updated version of 
the old doctrine ; Just as in the plant and animal 
kingdoms where the long-term dominant species are the 
fittest for surviv^, so also in human society the 
members of the dominant classes achieve their status 
because of their superior natural endowment. 

It IS their native abilities which make them 

most ;fit, and through the process of natural select- 
ion, presumably these superior traits are genetically 
transmitted to their children, thus maintaining the 
distinct features of the dominant classes." 

The American Anthropological Association sadid 
that "Theories of genetic inferiority of races, sexes, 
or classes facilitate and Justify shifting the burden 
of the present economic crises onto those who are al- 
ready the most oppressed. They place the blame for 
unemplo3''ment on ;itS victiittS' instehd of its beneficiar- 
ies. Such theories attack the legitimate aspirations 

of oppressed people for a decent life." 

Guards at Attica will find it easier to pull the 
trigger on rebellious black prisoners," said black 
psychiatrist Alvin Poussant, pointing to the implica- 
tions of Hemstein 's argument. "White Judges will no 
longer suffer guilt over their incarceration of way- 
ward black youth as 'incurable' and 'incorrigible'". 

Students at several colleges where Schockley has 
appeared have prevented him from speaking. At Dart- 
mouth, for instance, the audience applauded continuous- 
ly so that he could not be heard. But the debate con- 
tinues, and one thing that Hemstein, Jensen et al con- 
tinually point to as ammunition for their argiaments 
are the IQ (intelligence Quotient) tests currently in 
use in schools throughout the ceouritiy.. 

Large segments of the educational community have 
att^ked the IQ tests , saying that they measure social- 
ization in white middle-class terms , not mental capa- 
city. New York City, for instance , no longer uses the 
tests for the promotion and evaluation of school child- 
ren. But the tests have by no means disappeared Com- 
pletely and Hemstein's claims make it even more im- 
portant thht they be discredited. 
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The following article, written by Bill Wadge 
^d Denis HiggsE, first appeared in the Chevron, 
the University of Waterloo, Ontario pape^!" and 
disputes the validity of IQ tests.] 

memwemnt of intelligenoe U vsyahol- 
ogy 8 most tetl-ing aaoompl-ishment to date," 

Atlantic, 1971 

iV J t essential difference between 

"work" and play? 

^erk is energy used for doing 
smetH^ meful and play is just wasted energy , ^ 
LOW IQ ANSWER: You'd rather play than work, 

--(Stanford-Binet IQ Test) 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The IQ concept is a hoax, 
ihe tests are rigged to show what they are used 

and third 

world people. 

j Blacks, Indians, Mexican-Americans, the poor 
and workittg“ci&ss people do tend. in general to 
scorej lower on IQ tests. But that does not mean 
they are less intelligent, as a closer look at the 
subject reveals. 

Theories of innate inferiority existed long 
before the first IQ test. The '"great" Francis Gal- 
i on ^ in 1 869 pub 1 i shed a book Hereditary Genius 
claiming that intelligence was inherited and that 
the British ruling, class had more of it than anyone 
else. The pioneer psychologist E.L. Thorndike sum- 
marized the prevailing attitude in 1903 when he ra- 
tionalized that: "The apparent mental attainments 

of children of inferior races may be due to lack 
of inhibition and so witness precisely to a defi- 
ciency in mental growth." 

And the Nazis used the "superiority of the Ar- 
yan race" argument -to justify the extermination 
of six million Jews during World War II. 

The honor' of coming up with the first IQ test 
fell to the French psychologist Binet. Binet's 
test, however, was designed to prediet success in 
school — not to measure abstract mental ability. 

Binet tried out many different types of questions 
and the criterion for including a question in the 
final version was whether or not it distinguished 
thQS» who, in the opinion of the teachers, were 
likely to do well in school. 

The Binet test was adapted to the United States 
by ai StmfOrd University psycholgist . And so was 
bom the Stanford-Binet (S-B) IQ test, which Profes- 
sor Arthur Jensen has labeled, "one of the great 
breakthroughs in psychology." 

The S-B does predict school success fairly well. 
In fact, tests like theS-B measure motivation, res- 
pect for authority and class background more than 
any "mental ability." For instance, 

Q : What is the meaning of "authority"? 

HIQB IQ ANSWER: Soiw high person in authority 

has same targe resp&nsihilities . 

LOW IQ ANSWER: Atways coming in and taking 

things that don't belong to them. 

. Or , 

: Q: What's the thing to do if another person 

hits you without meaning to? 

HIGH IQ ANSWER: Tell them it didn't hurt, 

LOW IQ ANSWER: Hit them book. 

The S-B is almost completely verbal, and puts 
great emphasis on vocabulary. All subjects past the 
age pf six are asked to define a certain number of 
words from a master list of 45. The list includes: 

11. scotch .122.’ lotus"737.:Mlksop 41. achro- 
matic 17. peculiarity 26. bewail 38. harpy 43, 
homunculus 21. disproportionate 36. piscatorial 
39. depredabiont 45. parterre 
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TOP BIGHT i A dsiwns tration in Paris 
in solidarity wiiik ihe Lip workers. 
SEE packet §549 for other photo. 
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